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their eyes and ears in the face of the monstrous, just as the mass men did 
not trust theirs in the face of a normal reality in which no place was left 
for them.’** The reason why the totalitarian regimes can get so far toward 
realizing a fictitious, topsy-turvy world is that the outside nontotalitarian 
world, which always comprises a great part of the population of the total- 
itarian country itself, indulges also in wishful thinking and shirks reality 
in the face of real insanity just as much as the masses do in the face of the 
normal world. This common-sense disinclination to believe the monstrous is 
constantly strengthened by the totalitarian ruler himself, who makes sure 
that no reliable statistics, no controllable facts and figures are ever pub- 
lished, so that there are only subjective, uncontrollable, and unreliable re- 
ports about the places of the living dead. 

Because of this policy, the results of the totalitarian experiment are only 
partially known. Although we have enough reports from concentration 
camps to assess the possibilities of total domination and to catch a glimpse 
into the abyss of the “possible,” we do not know the extent of character 
transformation under a totalitarian regime. We know even less how many of 
the normal people around us would be willing to accept the totalitarian way 
of life—that is, to pay the price of a considerably shorter life for the assured 
fulfillment of all their career dreams. It is easy to realize the extent to which 
totalitarian propaganda and even some totalitarian institutions answer the 
needs of the new homeless masses, but it is almost impossible to know: 
how many of them, if they are further exposed to a constant threat of un- 
employment, will gladly acquiesce to a “population policy” that consists of 
regular elimination of surplus people, and how many, once they have fully 
grasped their growing incapacity to bear the burdens of modern life, will 
gladly conform to a system that, together with spontaneity, eliminates re- 
sponsibility. 

In other words, while we know the operation and the specific function of 
the totalitarian secret police, we do not know how well or to what an extent 
the "secret" of this secret society corresponds to the secret desires and the 
secret complicities of the masses in our time. 


n: Total Domination 


THE CONCENTRATION and extermination camps of totalitarian regimes serve 
as the laboratories in which the fundamental belief of totalitarianism that 
everything is possible is being verified. Compared with this, all other ex- 
periments are secondary in importance—including those in the field of 


124 The Nazis were well aware of the protective wall of incredulity which surrounded 
their enterprise. A secret report to Rosenberg about the massacre of 5,000 Jews in 
1943 states explicitly: "Imagine only that these occurrences would become known to 
the other side and exploited by them. Most likely such propaganda would have no 
effect only because people who hear and read about it simply would not be ready to 
believe it" (Nazi Conspiracy, l, 1001). 
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medicine whose horrors are recorded in detail in the trials against the 
physicians of the Third Reich—although it is characteristic that these labora. 
tories were used for experiments of every kind. 

Total domination, which strives to organize the infinite plurality and 
differentiation of human beings as if all of humanity were just one individual, 
is possible only if each and every person can be reduced to a never. 
changing identity of reactions, so that each of these bundles of reactions can 
be exchanged at random for any other. The problem is to fabricate some- 
thing that does not exist, namely, a kind of human species resembling other 
animal species whose only "freedom" would consist in "preserving the 
species." 5 Totalitarian domimation attempts to achieve this goal both 
through ideological indoctrination of the elite formations and through ab- 
solute terror in the camps; and the atrocities for which the elite formations 
are ruthlessly used become, as it were, the practical application of the 
ideological indoctrination—the testing ground in which the latter must 
prove itself—while the appalling spectacle of the camps themselves is sup 
posed to furnish the "theoretical" verification of the ideology. 

The camps are meant not only to exterminate people and degrade human 
beings, but also serve the ghastly experiment of eliminating, under scien- 
tifically controlled conditions, spontaneity itself as an expression of human 
behavior and of transforming the human personality into a mere thing, into 
something that even animals are not; for Pavlov's dog, which, as we know, 
was trained to eat not when it was hungry but when a bell rang, was a per- 
verted animal. 

Under normal circumstances this can never be accomplished, because 
spontaneity can never be entirely eliminated insofar as it is connected not 
only with human freedom but with life itself, in the sense of simply keeping 
alive. It is only in the concentration camps that such an experiment is at 
all possible, and therefore they are not only “la société la plus totalitaire 
encore réalisée" (David Rousset) but the guiding social ideal of total 
domination in general. Just as the stability of the totalitarian regime depends 
on the isolation of the fictitious world of the movement from the outside 
world, so the experiment of total domination in the concentration camps 
depends on sealing off the latter against the world of all others, the world 
of the living in general, even against the outside world of a country under 
totalitarian rule. This isolation explains the peculiar unreality and lack of 
credibility that characterize all reports from the concentration camps and 
constitute one of the main difficulties for the true understanding of totali- 
tarian domination, which stands or falls with the existence of these concen- 
tration and extermination camps; for, unlikely as it may sound, these camps 
are the true central institution of totalitarian organizational power. 


333]n the Tischgespriiche, Hitler mentions several times that he "[strives] for a 
condition in which each individual knows that he lives and dies for the preservation 
of his species" (p. 349). See also p. 347: "A fly lays millions of eggs, all of which 
perish. But the flies remain." 
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There are numerous reports by survivors.!?* The more authentic they are, 
the less they attempt to communicate things that evade human understand- 
ing and human experience—sufferings, that is, that transform men into “un- 
complaining animals.”'** None of these reports inspires those passions of 
outrage and sympathy through which men have always been mobilized for 
justice. On the contrary, anyone speaking or writing about concentration 
camps is still regarded as suspect; and if the speaker has resolutely returned 
to the world of the living, he himself is often assailed by doubts with re- 
gard to his own truthfulness, as though he had mistaken a nightmare for 
reality,128 

This doubt of people concerning themselves and the reality of their own 
experience only reveals what the Nazis have always known: that men de- 
termined to commit crimes will find it expedient to organize them on the 
vastest, most improbable scale. Not only because this renders all punish- 
ments-provided by the legal system inadequate and absurd; but because the 
very immensity of the crimes guarantees that the murderers who proclaim 
their innocence with all manner of lies will be more readily believed than 
the victims who tell the truth. The Nazis did not even consider it necessary 
to keep this discovery to themselves. Hitler circulated millions of copies of 
his book in which he stated that to be successful, a lie must be enormous— 
which did not prevent people from believing him as, similarly, the Nazis’ 
proclamations, repeated ad nauseam, that the Jews would be exterminated 
like bedbugs (i.e., with poison gas), prevented anybody from not believing 
them. 

There is a great temptation to explain away the intrinsically incredible 


120 The best reports on Nazi concentration camps are David Rousset, Les Jours de 
Notre Mort, Paris, 1947; Eugen Kogon, op. cit.; Bruno Bettelheim, “On Dachau and 
Buchenwald” (from May, 1938, to April, 1939), in Nazi Conspiracy, Vil, 824 ff. For 
Soviet concentration camps, see the excellent collection of reports by Polish survivors 
published under the title The Durk Side of the Moon; also David J. Dallin, op. cit., 
though his reports are sometimes less convincing because they come from “prominent” 
Personalities who are intent on drawing up manifestos and indictments. ; 

"27 The Dark Side of the Moon; the introduction also stresses this peculiar lack of 
communication: "They record but do not communicate." 

138 See especially Bruno Bettelheim, op. cit. “It seemed as if 1 had become con- 
vinced that these horrible and degrading experiences somehow did not happen to ‘me’ 
as subject but to ‘me’ as an object. This experience was corroborated by the state- 
ments of other prisoners. . . . It was as if I watched things happening in which 1 
only vaguely participated. . . . "This cannot be true, such things just do not happen.’ 
. . . The prisoners had to convince themselves that this was real, was really hap- 
pening and not just a nightmare. They were never wholly successful." 

See also Rousset, op. cit., p. 213. ". . . Those who haven't seen it with their own 
eyes can't believe it. Did you yourself, before you came here, take the rumors about 
the gas chambers seriously? 


“No, I said. 
*, . . You see? Well, they're ail like you. The lot of them in Paris, London, New 
York, even at Birkenau, right outside the crematoriums . . . still incredulous, five 


minutes before they were sent down into the cellar of the crematorium. .. ." 
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by means of liberal rationalizations. In each one of us, there lurks such a 
liberal, wheedling us with the voice of common sense. The road to totali. 
tarian domination leads through many intermediate stages for which we can 
find numerous analogies and precedents. The extraordinarily bloody terror 
during the initial stage of totalitarian rule serves indeed the exclusive purpose 
of defeating the opponent and rendering ali further opposition impos- 
sible; but total terror is launched only after this initial stage has been over- 
come and the regime no longer has anything to fear from the opposition, 
In this context it has been frequently remarked that in such a case the means 
have: become the end, but this is after all only an admission, in paradoxical 
disguise, that the category "the end justifies the means" no longer applies, 
that terror has lost its "purpose," that it is no longer the means to frighten 
people. Nor does the explanation suffice that the revolution, as in the case 
of the French Revolution, was devouring its own children, for the terror 
continues even after everybody who might be described as a child of the 
revolution in one capacity or another—the Russian factions, the power cen- 
ters of party, the army, the bureaucracy—has long since been devoured. 
Many things that nowadays have become the specialty of totalitarian gov- 
ernment are only too well known from the study of history. There have 
almost always been wars of aggression; the massacre of hostile populations 
after a victory went unchecked until the Romans mitigated it by introducing 
the parcere subjectis; through centuries the extermination of native peoples 
went hand in hand with the colonization of the Americas, Australia and 
Africa; slavery is one of the oldest institutions of mankind and all empires 
of antiquity were based on the labor of state-owned slaves who erected their 
public buildings. Not even concentration camps are an invention of totali- 
tarian movements. They emerge for the first time during the Boer War, at 
the beginning of the century, and continued to be used in South Africa as 
well as India for "undesirable elements"; here, too, we first find the term 
"protective custody" which was later adopted by the Third Reich. These 
camps correspond in many respects to the concentration camps at the be- 
ginning of totalitarian rule; they were used for "suspects" whose offenses 
could not be proved and who could not be sentenced by ordinary process 
of law. All this clearly points to totalitarian methods of domination; all 
these are elements they utilize, develop and crystallize on the basis of the 
nihilistic principle that “everything is permitted," which they inherited and 
already take for granted. But wherever these new forms of domination assume 
their authentically totalitarian structure they transcend this principle, which 
is still tied to the utilitarian motives and self-interest of the rulers, and try 
their hand in a realm that up to now has been completely unknown to us: 
the realm where "everything is possible." And, characteristically enough, 
this is. precisely the realm that cannot be limited by either utilitarian motives 
or self-interest, regardless of the latter's content. 

What runs counter to common sense is not the nihilistic principle that 
"everything is permitted," which was already contained in the nineteenth- 
century utilitarian conception of common sense. What common sense and 
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"normal people" refuse to believe is that everything is possible.!?? We at- 
tempt to understand elements in present or recollected experience that simply 
surpass our powers of understanding. We attempt to classify as criminal 
a thing which, as we all feel, no such category was ever intended to cover. 
What meaning has the concept of murder when we are confronted with the 
mass production of corpses? We attempt to understand the behavior of 
concentration-camp inmates and SS-men psychologically, when the very 
thing that must be realized is that the psyche can be destroyed even without 
the destruction of the physical man; that, indeed, psyche, character, and 
individuality seem under certain circumstances to express themselves ónly 
through the rapidity or slowness with which they disintegrate.!?? The end 
result in any case is inanimate men, i.e., men who can no longer be psycho- 
logically understood, whose return to the psychologically or otherwise in- 
telligibly human world closely resembles the resurrection of Lazarus. All 
statements of common sense, whether of a psychological or sociological 
nature, serve only to encourage those who think it "superficial" to “dwell 
on horrors.” 131 

If it is true that the concentration camps are the most consequential insti- 
tution of totalitarian rule, “dwelling on horrors” would seem to be indis- 
pensable for the understanding of totalitarianism. But recollection can no 
more do this than can the uncommunicative eyewitness report. In both 
these genres there is an inherent tendency to run away from the experience; 
instinctively or rationally, both types of writer are so much aware of the 
terrible abyss that separates the world of the living from that of the living 
dead, that they cannot supply anything more than a series of remembered 
occurrences that must seem just as incredible to those who relate them as to 
their audience. Only the fearful imagination of those who have been 
aroused by such reports but have not actually been smitten in their own 
flesh, of those who are consequently free from the bestial, desperate terror 
which, when confronted by real, present horror, inexorably paralyzes every- 
thing that is not mere reaction, can afford to keep thinking about horrors. 
Such thoughts are useful only for the perception of political contexts and 
the mobilization of political passions. A change of personality of any sort 
whatever can no more be induced by thinking about horrors than by the real 
experience of horror. The reduction of a man to a bundle of reactions sepa- 
rates him as radically as mental disease from everything within him that is 
personality or character. When, like Lazarus, he rises from the dead, he 
finds his personality or character unchanged, just as he had left it. 

Just as the horror, or the dwelling on it, cannot affect a change of char- 
acter in him, cannot make men better or worse, thus it cannot become the 
basis of a political community or party in a narrower sense. The attempts to 
build up a European elite with a program of intra-European understanding 
based on the common European experience of the concentration camps have 


129 The first to understand this was Rousset in his Univers Concentrationnaire, 1947. 
139 Rousset, op. cit., p. 587. 
131 See Georges Bataille in Critique, January, 1948, p. 72. 
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foundered in much the same manner as the attempts following the first World 
War to draw political conclusions from the international experience of the 
front generation. In both cases it turned out that the experiences themselves 
can communicate no more than nihilistic banalities.!3? Political consequences 
such as postwar pacifism, for example, derived from the general fear of 
war, not from the experiences in war. Instead of producing a pacifism devoid 
of reality, the insight into the structure of modern wars, guided and mobilized 
by fear, might have led to the realization that the only standard for a neces- 
sary war is the fight against conditions under which people no longer wish 
to live—and our experiences with the tormenting hell of the totalitarian 
camps have enlightened us only too well about the possibility of such con- 
ditions.!3 Thus the fear of concentration camps and the resulting insight into 
the nature of total domination might serve to invalidate all obsolete political 
differentiations from right to left and to introduce beside and above them 
the politically most important yardstick for judging events in our time, 
namely: whether they serve totalitarian domination or not. 

In any event, the fearful imagination has the great advantage to dissolve 
the sophistic-dialectical interpretations of politics which are all based on the 
superstition that something good might result from evil. Such dialectical 
acrobatics had at least a semblance of justification so long as the worst that 
man could inflict upon man was murder. But, as we know today, murder is 
only a limited evil, The murderer who kills à man—a man who has to die 
anyway—-still moves within the realm of life and death familiar to us; both 
have indeed a necessary connection on which the dialectic is founded, even 
if it is not always conscious of it. The murderer leaves a corpse behind and 
does not pretend that his victim has never existed; if he wipes out any traces, 
they are those of his own identity, and not the memory and grief of the 
persons who loved his victim; he destroys a life, but he does not destroy 
the fact of existence itself. 

The Nazis, with the precision peculiar to them, used to register their 
operations in the concentration camps under the heading “under cover of 
the night (Nacht und Nebel).” The radicalism of measures to treat people as 
if they had never existed and to make them disappear in the literal sense 
of the word is frequently not apparent at first glance, because both the 
German and the Russian system are not uniform but consist of a series of 
categories in which people are treated very differently. In the case of Ger- 
many, these different categories used to exist in the same camp, but without 
coming into contact with each other; frequently, the isolation between the 
categories was even stricter than the isolation from the outside world. Thus, 
out of racial considerations, Scandinavian nationals during the war were 


*9? Rousset's book contains many such "insights" into human “nature,” based chiefly 
on the observation that after a whKe the mentality of the inmates is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from that of the camp guards. 

‘99 In order to avoid misunderstandings it may be appropriate to add that with the 
invention of the hydrogen bomb the whole war question has undergone another de- 
cisive change. A discussion of this question is of course beyond the theme of this book. 
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quite differently treated by the Germans than the members of other peoples, 
although the former were outspoken enemies of the Nazis. The latter in turn 
were divided into those whose "extermination" was immediately on the 
agenda, as in the case of the Jews, or could be expected in the predictable 
future, as in the case of the Poles, Russians and Ukrainians, and into those 
who were not yet covered by instructions about such an over-all “final so- 
lution," as in the case of the French and Belgians. In Russia, on the other 
hand, we must distinguish three more or less independent systems. First, 
there are the authentic forced-labor groups that live in relative freedom and 
are sentenced for limited periods. Secondly, there are the concentration 
camps in which the human material is ruthlessly exploited and the mortality 
rate is éxtremely high, but which are essentially organized for labor purposes. 
And, thirdly, there are the annihilation camps in which the inmates are sys- 
tematically wiped out through starvation and neglect. 

The real horror of the concentration and extermination camps lies in the 
fact that the inmates, even if they happen to keep alive, are more effectively 
cut-off from the world of the living than if they had died, because terror 
enforces oblivion. Here, murder is as impersonal as the squashing of a gnat. 
Someone may die as the result of systematic torture or starvation, or because 
the camp is overcrowded and superfluous human material must be liqui- 
dated. Conversely, it may happen that due to a shortage of new human 
shipments the danger arises that the camps become depopulated and that the 
order is now given to reduce the death rate at any price.!?* David Rousset 
called his report on the period in a German concentration camp "Les Jours 
de Notre Mort," and it is indeed as if there were a possibility to give perma- 
nence to the process of dying itself and to enforce a condition in which 
both death and life are obstructed equally effectively. 

It is the appearance of some radical evil, previously unknown to us, that 
puts an end to the notion of developments and transformations of qualities. 
Here, there are neither political nor historical nor simply moral standards 
but, at the most, the realization that something seems to be involved in 
modern politics that actually should never be involved in politics as we 
used to understand it, namely all or nothing—all, and that is an undeter- 
mined infinity of forms of human living-together, or nothing, for a victory 
of the concentration-camp system would mean the same inexorable doom 
for human beings as the use of the hydrogen bomb would mean the doom 
of the human race. 

"44 "This happened in Germany toward the end of 1942, whereupon Himmler served 
notice to all camp commandants "to reduce the death rate at all costs." For it had 
turned out that of the 136,000 new arrivals, 70,000 were already dead on reaching 
the camp or died immediately thereafter. See Nazi Conspiracy, IV, Annex IL-—-Later 
reports from Soviet Russian camps unanimously confirm that after 1949— that is, when 
Stalin was still alive—the death rate in the concentration camps, which previously had 
reached up to 60 per cent of the inmates, was systematically lowered, presumably due 
to a general and acute labor shortage in the Soviet Union. This improvement in living 
conditions should not be confused with the crisis of the regime after Stalin's death 
which, characteristically enough, first made itself felt in the concentration camps. Cf. 
Wilhelm Starlinger, Grenzen der Sowjetmacht, Würzburg, 1955. 
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There are no parallels to the life in the concentration camps. Its horror 
can never be fully embraced by the imagination for the very reason that it 
stands outside of life and death. It can never be fully reported for the very 
reason that the survivor returns to the world of the living, which makes it 
impossible for him to believe fully in his own past experiences. It is as though 
he had a story to tell of another planet, for the status of the inmates in the 
world of the living, where nobody is supposed to know if they are alive or 
dead, is such that it is as though they had never been born. Therefore all 
parallels create confusion and distract attention from what is essential. 
Forced labor in prisons and penal colonies, banishment, slavery, all seem for 
a moment to offer helpful comparisons, but on closer examination lead no- 
where. 

Forced labor as a punishment is limited as to time and intensity. The 
convict retains his rights over his body; he is not absolutely tortured and he 
is not absolutely dominated. Banishment banishes only from one part of the 
world to another part of the world, also inhabited by human beings; it does 
not exclude from the human world altogether. Throughout history slavery 
has been an institution within a social order; slaves were not, like concen- 
tration-camp inmates, withdrawn from the sight and hence the protection of 
their fellow-men; as instruments of labor they had a definite price and as 
property a definite value. The concentration-camp inmate has no price, be- 
cause he can always be replaced; nobody knows to whom he belongs, be- 
cause he is never seen. From the point of view of normal society he is abso- 
lutely superfluous, although in times of acute labor shortage, as in Russia 
and in Germany during the war, he is used for work. 

The concentration camp as an institution was not established for the sake 
of any possible labor yield; the only permanent economic function of the 
camps has been the financing of their own supervisory apparatus; thus from 
the economic point of view the concentration camps exist mostly for their 
own sake. Any work that has been performed could have been done much 
better and more cheaply under different conditions.!35 Especially Russia, 
whose concentration camps are mostly described as forced-labor camps be- 
cause Soviet bureaucracy has chosen to dignify them with this name, re- 
veals most clearly that forced labor is not the primary issue; forced labor 
is the normal condition of all Russian workers, who have no freedom of 
movement and can be arbitrarily drafted for work to any place at any time. 


'35 See Kogon, op. cit., p. 58: "A large part of the work exacted in the concentra- 
tion camps was useless, either it was superfluous or it was so miscrably planned that 
it had to be done over two or three times.” Also Bettelheim, op. cit., pp. 831-32: "New 
prisoners particularly were forced to perform nonsensical tasks. . . . They felt de- 
based . . . and preferred even harder work when it produced something useful. . . ." 
Even Dallin, who has built his whole book on the thesis that the purpose of Russian 
camps is to provide cheap labor, is forced to admit the inefficiency of camp labor, 
op. cit., p. 105.—The current theories about the Russian samp system as an economic 
measure for providing a cheap lahor supply would stand clearly refuted if recent re- 
ports on mass amnesties and the abolition of concentration camps should prove to be 
true. For if the camps had served an important economic purpose, the regime cer- 
tainly could not have afforded their rapid liquidation without grave consequences for 
the whole economic system. 
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The incredibility of the horrors is closely bound up with their economic use- 
lessness. The Nazis carried this uselessness to the point of open anti-utility 
when in the midst of the war, despite the shortage of building material and 
rolling stock, they set up enormous, costly extermination factories and trans- 
ported millions of people back and forth.!3^ In the eyes of a strictly utili- 
tarian world the obvious contradiction between these acts and military ex- 
pediency gave the whole enterprise an air of mad unreality. 

This atmosphere of madness and unreality, created by an apparent lack 
of purpose, is the real iron curtain which hides all forms of concentration 
camps from the eyes of the world. Seen from outside, they and the things 
that happen in them can be described only in images drawn from a life after 
death, that is, a life removed from earthly purposes. Concentration camps 
can very aptly be divided into three types corresponding to three basic 
Western conceptions of a life after death: Hades, Purgatory, and Hell. To 
Hades correspond those relatively mild forms, once popular even in non- 
totalitarian countries, for getting undesirable elements of all sorts— refugees, 
stateless persons, the asocial and the unemployed—out of the way; as DP 
camps, which are nothing other than camps for persons who have become 
superfluous and bothersome, they have survived the war. Purgatory is rep- 
resented by the Soviet Union's labor camps, where neglect is combined 
with chaotic forced labor. Hell in the most literal sense was embodied by 
those types of camp perfected by the Nazis, in which the whole of life was 
thoroughly and systematically organized with a view to the greatest possible 
torment. 

All three types have one thing in common: the human masses sealed off 
in them are treated as if they no longer existed, as if what happened to them 
were no longer of any interest to anybody, as if they were already dead and 
some evil spirit gone mad were amusing himself by stopping them for a 
while between life and death before admitting them to eternal peace. 

It is not so much the barbed wire as the skillfully manufactured unreality 
of those whom it fences in that provokes such enormous cruelties and ulti- 
mately makes extermination look like a perfectly normal measure. Every- 
thing that was done in the camps is known to us from the world of perverse, 
malignant fantasies. The difficult thing to understand is that, like such fan- 
tasies, these gruesome crimes took place in a phantom world, which, how- 
ever, has materialized, as it were, into a world which is complete with all sen- 
sual data of reality but lacks that structure of consequence and responsibility 
without which reality remains for us a mass of incomprehensible data. The 
result is that a place has been established where men can be tortured and 
slaughtered, and yet neither the tormentors nor the tormented, and least of 


1396 Apart from the millions of people whom the Nazis transported to the ex- 
termination camps, they constantly attempted new colonization plans—transported 
Germans from Germany or the occupied territories to the East for colonization pur- 
poses. This was of course a serious handicap for military actions and economic ex- 
ploitation. For the numerous discussions on these subjects and the constant conflict be- 
tween the Nazi civilian hierarchy in the Eastern occupied territories and the SS 
hierarchy see especially Vol. XXIX of Trial of the Major War Criminals, Nuremberg, 
1947. 
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all the outsider, can be aware that what is happening is anything more than 
a cruel game or an absurd dream.'37 

The films which the Allies circulated in Germany and elsewhere after 
the war showed clearly that this atmosphere of insanity and unreality is not 
dispelled by pure reportage. To the unprejudiced observer these pictures are 
just about as convincing as snapshots of mysterious substances taken at spir- 
itualist séances.!3? Common sense reacted to the horrors of Buchenwald and 
Auschwitz with the plausible argument: “What crime must these people 
have committed that such things were done to them!”; or, in Germany and 
Austria, in the midst of starvation, overpopulation, and general hatred: “Too 
bad that they've stopped gassing the Jews"; and everywhere with the skep- 
tical shrug that greets ineffectual propaganda. 

If the propaganda of truth fails to convince the average person because 
it is too monstrous, it is positively dangerous to those who know from their 
own imaginings what they themselves are capable of doing and who are 
therefore perfectly willing to believe in the reality of what they have seen. 
Suddenly it becomes evident that things which for thousands of years the 
human imagination had banished to a realm beyond human competence 
can be manufactured right here on earth, that Hell and Purgatory, and even 
a shadow of their perpetual duration, can be established by the most modern 
methods of destruction and therapy. To these people (and they are more 
numerous in any large city than we like to admit) the totalitarian hell proves 
only that the power of man is greater than they ever dared to think, and 
that man can realize hellish fantasies without making the sky fall or the 
earth open. 

These analogies, repeated in many reports from the world of the dying,!*? 
seem to express more than a desperate attempt at saying what is outside the 
realm of human speech. Nothing perhaps distinguishes modern masses as 
radically from those of previous centuries as the loss of faith in a Last 
Judgment: the worst have lost their fear and the best have lost their hope. 
Unable as yet to live without fear and hope, these masses are attracted by 
every effort which seems to promise a man-made fabrication of the Paradise 
they had longed for and of the Hell they had feared. Just as the popularized 
features of Marx’s classless society have a queer resemblance to the Messi- 


9? Bettelheim, op. cit., notes that the guards in the camps embraced an attitude 
toward the atmosphere of unreality similar to that of the prisoners themselves. 

13" [t is of some importance to realize that all pictures of concentration camps are 
misleading insofar as they show the camps in their fast stages, at the moment the 
Allied troops marched in. There were no death camps in Germany proper, and at that 
point all extermination equipment had already been dismantled. On the other hand, 
what provoked the outrage of the Allies most and what gives the films their special 
horror—namely, the sight of the human skeletons—-was not at all typical for the Ger- 
man concentration camps; extermination was handled systematically by gas, not by 
starvation. The condition of the camps was a result of the war events during the final 
months: Himmler had ordered the evacuation of all extermination camps in the East, 
the German camps were consequently vastly overcfowded, and he was no longer in à 
position to assure the food supply in Germany. 

1% That life in a concentration camp was simply a dragged-out process of dying is 
Stressed by Rousset, op. cit., passim. 
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anic Age, so the reality of concentration camps resembles nothing so much 
as medieval pictures of Hell. 

The one thing that cannot be reproduced is what made the traditional 
conceptions of Hell tolerable to man: the Last Judgment, the idea of an 
absolute standard of justice combined with the infinite possibility of grace. 
For in the human estimation there is no crime and no sin commensurable 
with the everlasting torments of Hell. Hence the discomfiture of common 
sense, which asks: What crime must these people have committed in order 
to suffer so inhumanly? Hence also the absolute innocence of the victims: 
no man ever deserved this. Hence finally the grotesque haphazardness with 
which concentration-camp victims were chosen in the perfected terror state: 
such “punishment” can, with equal justice and injustice, be inflicted on 
anyone. 

In comparison with the insane end-result—concentration-camp society— 
the process by which men are prepared for this end, and the methods by 
which individuals are adapted to these conditions, are transparent and logi- 
cal. The insane mass manufacture of corpses is preceded by the historically 
and politically intelligible preparation of living corpses. The impetus and 
what is more important, the silent consent to such unprecedented conditions 
are the products of those events which in a period of political disintegration 
suddenly and unexpectedly made hundreds of thousands of human beings 
homeless, stateless, outlawed and unwanted, while millions of human beings 
were made economically superfluous and socially burdensome by unemploy- 
ment. This in turn could only happen because the Rights of Man, which had 
never been philosophically established but merely formulated, which had 
never been politically secured but merely proclaimed, have, in their tradi- 
tional form, lost all validity. 

The first essential step on the road to total domination is to kill the 
juridical person in man. This was done, on the one hand, by putting cer- 
tain categories of people outside the protection of the law and forcing at 
the same time, through the instrument of denationalization, the nontotali- 
tarian world into recognition of lawlessness; it was done, on the other, by 
placing the concentration camp outside the normal penal system, and by 
selecting its inmates outside the normal judicial procedure in which a 
definite crime entails a predictable penalty. Thus criminals, who for other 
reasons are an essential element in concentration-camp society, are ordinarily 
sent to a camp only on completion of their prison sentence. Under all cir- 
cumstances totalitarian domination sees to it that the categories gathered 
in the camps—Jews, carriers of diseases, representatives of dying classes— 
have already lost their capacity for both normal or criminal action. Propa- 
gandistically this means that the “protective custody" is handled as a “‘pre- 
ventive police measure," !'" that is, a measure that deprives people of the 
ability to act. Deviations from this rule in Russia must be attributed to the 
catastrophic shortage of prisons and to a desire, so far unrealized, to trans- 


149 Maunz, op. cit., p. 50, insists that criminals should never be sent to the camps 
for the time of their regular sentences. 
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form the whole penal system into a system of concentration camps.H? 

The inclusion of criminals is necessary in order to make plausible the 
propagandistic claim of the movement that the institution exists for asocial 
elements.'** Criminals do-not properly belong in the concentration camps, 
if only because it is harder to kill the juridical person in a man who is guilty 
of some crime than in a totally innocent person. If they constitute a perma- 
nent category among the inmates, it is a concession of the totalitarian state 
to the prejudices of society, which can in this way most readily be accus- 
tomed to the existence of the camps. In order, on the other hand, to keep 
the camp system itself intact, it is essential as long as there is a penal sys- 
tem in the country that criminals should be sent to the camps only on com- 
pletion of their sentence, that is when they are actually entitled to their 
freedom. Under no circumstances must the concentration camp become a 
calculable punishment for definite offenses. 

The amalgamation of criminals with all other categories has moreover the 
advantage of making it shockingly evident to all other arrivals that they have 
landed on the lowest level of society. It soon turns out, to be sure, that 
they have every reason to envy the lowest thief and murderer; but mean- 
while the lowest level is a good beginning. Moreover it is an effective means 
of camouflage: this happens only to criminals and nothing worse is happen- 
ing than what deservedly happens to criminals. 

The criminals everywhere constitute the aristocracy of the camps. (In 
Germany, during the war, they were replaced in the leadership by the Com- 
munists, because not even a minimum of rational work could be performed 
under the chaotic conditions created by a criminal administration. This was 
merely a temporary transformation of concentration camps into forced-labor 
camps, a thoroughly atypical phenomenon of limited duration.) '? What 
places the criminals in the leadership is not so much the affinity between 
supervisory personnel and criminal elements—in the Soviet Union appar- 
ently the supervisors are not, like the SS, a special elite trained to commit 
crimes !*!—Aas the fact that only criminals have been sent to the camp in 


H The shortage of prison space in Russia has been such that in the year 1925-26, 
only 36 per cent of all court sentences could be carried out. See Dallin, op. cit., p. 
158 ff. 

142 “Gestapo and SS have always attached great importance to mixing the cate- 
gories of inmates in the camps. In no camp have the inmates belonged exclusively to 
one category" (Kogon, op. cit., p. 19). . 

In Russia, it has also been customary from the beginning to mix political prisoners 
und criminals. During the first ten years of Soviet power, the Left political groups en- 
joyed certain privileges; only with the full development of the totalitarian character of 
the regime "after the end of the twenties, the politicals were even officially treated as 
inferior to the common criminals" (Dallin, op. cit., p. 177 ff.). 

143 Rousset's book suffers from his overestimation of the influence of the German 
Communists, who dominated the internal administration of Buchenwald during the 
war. 

‘44 See for instance the testimony of Mrs. Buber-Neumann (former wife of the Ger- 
man Communist Heinz Neumann), who survived Soviet and German concentration 
camps: “The Russians never . . . evinced the sadistic streak of the Nazis... . Our 
Russian guards were decent men and not sadists, but they faithfully fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the inhuman system" (Under Two Dictators). 
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connection with some definite activity. They at least know why they are in 
a concentration camp and therefore have kept a remnant of their juridical 
person. For the politicals this is only subjectively true; their actions, insofar 
as they were actions and not mere opinions or someone else's vague suspi- 
cions, or accidental membership in a politically disapproved group, are as 
a rule not covered by the normal legal system of the country and not juridi- 
cally defined.!*5 

To the amalgam of politicals and criminals with which concentration 
camps in Russia and Germany started out, was added at an early date a 
third element which was soon to constitute the majority of all concentration- 
camp inmates. This largest group has consisted ever since of people who had 
done nothing whatsoever that, either in their own consciousness or the con- 
sciousness of their tormenters, had any rational connection with their arrest. 
In Germany, after 1938, this element was represented by masses of Jews, 
in Russia by any groups which, for any reason having nothing to do with 
their actions, had incurred the disfavor of the authorities. These groups, 
innocent in every sense, are the most suitable for thorough experimentation 
in disfranchisement and destruction of the juridical person, and therefore 
they are both qualitatively and quantitatively the most essential category of 
the camp population. This principle was most fully realized in the gas 
chambers which, if only because of their enormous capacity, could not be 
intended for individual cases but only for people in general. In this connec- 
tion, the following dialogue sums up the situation of the individual: “For 
what purpose, may I ask, do the gas chambers exist?"—"For what purpose 
were you born?" 6 [t is this third group of the totally innocent who in every 
case fare the worst in the camps. Criminals and politicals are assimilated to 
this category; thus deprived of the protective distinction that comes of their 
having done something, they are utterly exposed to the arbitrary. The 
ultimate goal, partly achieved in the Soviet Union and clearly indicated in 
the last phases of Nazi terror, is to have the whole camp population com- 
posed of this category of innocent people. 

Contrasting with the complete haphazardness with which the inmates are 
selected are the categories, meaningless in themselves but useful from the 
standpoint of organization, into which they are usually divided on their ar- 
rival. In the German camps there were criminals, politicals, asocial elements, 
religious offenders, and Jews, all distinguished by insignia. When the French 
set up concentration camps after the Spanish Civil War, they immediately 
introduced the typical totalitarian amalgam of politicals with criminals and 
the innocent (in this case the stateless), and despite their inexperience 
proved remarkably inventive in creating meaningless categories of inmates.H? 


115 Bruno Bettelheim, "Behavior in Extreme Situations," in Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4, 1943, describes the self-esteem of the crim- 
inals and the political prisoners as compared with those who have not done any- 
thing. The latter "were least able to withstand the initial shock," the first to disin- 
tegrate. Bettelheim blames this on their middle-class origin. 

136 Rousset, op. cit., p. 71. 

4? For conditions in French concentration camps, see Arthur Koestler, Scum of the 
Earth, 1941. 
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Originally devised in order to prevent any growth of solidarity among the 
inmates, this technique proved particularly valuable because no one could 
know whether his own category was better or worse than someone else's, 
In Germany this eternally shifting though pedantically organized edifice 
was given an appearance of solidity by the fact that under any and all cir- 
cumstances the Jews were the lowest category. The gruesome and grotesque 
part of it was that the inmates identified themselves with these categories, 
as though they represented a last authentic remnant of their juridical person. 
Even if we disregard all other circumstances, it is no wonder that a Com- 
munist of 1933 should have come out of the camps more Communistic than 
he went in, a Jew more Jewish, and, in France, the wife of a Foreign Le- 
gionary more convinced of the value of the Foreign Legion; it would seem 
as though these categories promised some last shred of predictable treat- 
ment, as though they embodied some last and hence most fundamental 
juridical identity. 

While the classification of inmates by categories is only a tactical, organ- 
izational measure, the arbitrary selection of victims indicates the essential 
principle of the institution. If the concentration camps had been dependent 
on the existence of political adversaries, they would scarcely have survived 
the first years of the totalitarian regimes. One only has to take a look at 
the number of inmates at Buchenwald in the years after 1936 in order to 
understand how absolutely necessary the element of the innocent was for 
the continued existence of the camps. “The camps would have died out if in 
making its arrests the Gestapo had considered only the principle of oppo- 
sition,” 4$ and toward the end of 1937 Buchenwald, with less than 1,000 
inmates, was close to dying out until the November pogroms brought more 
than 20,000 new arrivals.!*? In Germany, this element of the innocent was 
furnished in vast numbers by the Jews after 1938; in Russia, it consisted 
of random groups of the population which for some reason entirely uncon- 
nected with their actions had fallen into disgrace.!?? But if in Germany the 
really totalitarian type of concentration camp with its enormous majority 
of completely “innocent” inmates was not established until 1938, in Russia 
it goes back to the early thirties, since up to 1930 the majority of the con- 
centration-camp population still consisted of criminals, counterrevolution- 
aries and "politicals" (meaning, in this case, members of deviationist fac- 
tions). Since then there have been so many innocent people in the camps 
that it is difficult to classify them—persons who had some sort of contact 
with a foreign country, Russians of Polish origin (particularly in the years 
1936 to 1938), peasants whose villages for some economic reason were 
liquidated, deported nationalities, demobilized soldiers of the Red Army 
who happened to belong to regiments that stayed too long abroad as occu- 
pation forces or had become prisoners of war in Germany, etc. But the 


148 Kogon, op. cit., p. 6. 

149 See Nazi Conspiracy, IV. 800 ff. 

159 Beck and Godin, op. cit., state explicitly that "opponents constituted only à 
relatively small proportion of the [Russian] prison population" (p. 87), and that there 
was no connection whatever between "a man's imprisonment and any offense" (p. 95). 
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existence of a political opposition is for a concentration-camp system only 
a pretext, and the purpose of the system is not achieved even when, under 
the most monstrous terror, the population becomes more or less voluntarily 
co-ordinated, i.e., relinquishes its political rights. The aim of an arbitrary 
system is to destroy the civil rights of the whole population, who ultimately 
become just as outlawed in their own country as the stateless and homeless. 
The destruction of a man's rights, the killing of the juridical person in him, 
is a prerequisite for dominating him entirely. And this applies not only to 
special categories such as criminals, political opponents, Jews, homosexuals, 
on whom the early experiments were made, but to every inhabitant of a 
totalitarian state. Free consent is as much an obstacle to total domination 
as free opposition.!5! The arbitrary arrest which chooses among innocent 
people destroys the validity of free consent, just as torture—as distinguished 
from death— destroys the possibility of opposition. 

Any, even the most tyrannical, restriction of this arbitrary persecution to 
certain opinions of a religious or political nature, to certain modes of in- 
tellectual or erotic social behavior, to certain freshly invented "crimes," 
would render the camps superfluous, because in the long run no attitude 
and no opinion can withstand the threat of so much horror; and above all 
it would make for a new system of justice, which, given any stability at all, 
could not fail to produce a new juridical person in man, that would elude 
the totalitarian domination. The so-called “Volksnutzen” of the Nazis, con- 
stantly fluctuating (because what is useful today can be injurious tomorrow) 
and the eternally shifting party line of the Soviet Union which, being retro- 
active, almost daily makes new groups of people available for the concen- 
tration camps, are the only guaranty for the continued existence of the con- 
centration camps, and hence for the continued total disfranchisement of man. 

The next decisive step in the preparation of living corpses is the murder 
of the moral person in man. This is done in the main by making martyrdom, 
for the first time in history, impossible: "How many people here still believe 
that a protest has even historic importance? This skepticism is the real mas- 
terpiece of the SS. Their great accomplishment. They have corrupted all 
human solidarity. Here the night has fallen on the future. When no witnesses 
are left, there can be no testimony. To demonstrate when death can no 
longer be postponed is an attempt to give death a meaning, to act beyond 
one's own death. In order to be successful, a gesture must have social mean- 
ing. There are hundreds of thousands of us here, all living in absolute soli- 
tude. That is why we are subdued no matter what happens.” 152 


1 Bruno Bettelhcim, “On Dachau and Buchenwald,” when discussing the fact that 
most prisoners "made their peace with the values of the Gestapo," emphasizes that 
"this was not the result of propaganda . . . the Gestapo insisted that it would pre- 
vent them from expressing their feelings anyway" (pp. 834-35). 

Himmler explicitly prohibited propaganda of any kind in the camps. "Education 
consists of discipline, never of any kind of instruction on an ideological basis." "On 
Organization and Obligation of the SS and the Police," in National-politischer Lehrgang 
der Wehrmacht, 1937. Quoted from Nazi Conspiracy, IV, 616 ff. 

152 Rousset, op. cit., p. 464. 
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The camps and the murder of political adversaries are only part of or- 
ganized oblivion that not only embraces carriers of public opinion such as 
the spoken and the written word, but extends even to the families and friends 
of the victim. Grief and remembrance are forbidden. In the Soviet Union a 
woman will sue for divorce immediately after her husband's arrest in order 
to save the lives of her children; if her husband chances to come back, she 
will indignantly turn him out of the house.5? The Western world has 
hitherto, even in its darkest periods, granted the slain enemy the right to be 
remembered as a self-evident acknowledgment of the fact that we are all 
men (and only men). It is only because even Achilles set out for Hector's 
funeral, only because the most despotic governments honored the slain 
enemy, only because the Romans allowed the Christians to write their 
martyrologies, only because the Church kept its heretics alive in the memory 
of men, that all was not lost and never could be lost. The concentration 
camps, by making death itself anonymous (making it impossible to find 
out whether a prisoner is dead or alive) robbed death of its meaning as the 
end of a fulfilled life. In a sense they took away the individual's own death, 
proving that henceforth nothing belonged to him and he belonged to no one. 
His death merely set a seal on the fact that he had never really existed. 

This attack on the moral person might still have been opposed by man's 
conscience which tells him that it is better to die a victim than to live as a 
bureaucrat of murder. Totalitarian terror achieved its most terrible triumph 
when it succeeded in cutting the moral person off from the individualist 
escape and in making the decisions of conscience absolutely questionable 
and equivocal. When a man is faced with the alternative of betraying and 
thus murdering his friends or of sending his wife and children, for whom he 
is in every sense responsible, to their death; when even suicide would mean 
the immediate murder of his own family—how is he to decide? The alter- 
native is no longer between good and evil, but between murder and murder. 
Who could solve the moral dilemma of the Greek mother, who was allowed 
by the Nazis to choose which of her three children should be killed? 254 

Through the creation of conditions under which conscience ceases to be 
adequate and to do good becomes utterly impossible, the consciously organ- 
ized complicity of all men in the crimes of totalitarian regimes is extended 
to the victims and thus made really total. The SS implicated concentration- 
camp inmates—criminals, politicals, Jews—in their crimes by making them 
responsible for a large part of the administration, thus confronting them with 
the hopeless dilemma whether to send their friends to their death, or to help 
murder other men who happened to be strangers, and forcing them, in any 
event, to behave like murderers. The point is not only that hatred is 
diverted from those who are guilty (the capos were more hated than the 


133 See the report of Sergei Malakhov in Dallin, op. cit., pp. 20 ff. 

154 See Albert Camus in Twice A Year, 1947. : 

155 Rousset's book, op. cif, consists largely of discussions of this dilemma by pris- 
oners. 
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SS), but that the distinguishing line between persecutor and persecuted, be- 
tween the murderer and his victim, is constantly blurred.15¢ 

Once the moral person has been killed, the one thing that still prevents 
men from being made into living corpses is the differentiation of the in- 
dividual, his unique identity. In a sterile form such individuality can be pre- 
served through a persistent stoicism, and it is certain that many men under 
totalitarian rule have taken and are each day still taking refuge in this 
absolute isolation of a personality without rights or conscience. There is no 
doubt that this part of the human person, precisely because it depends so 
essentially on nature and on forces that cannot be controlled by the will, js 
the hardest to destroy (and when destroyed is most easily repaired) .157 

The methods of dealing with this uniqueness of the human person are 
numerous and we shall not attempt to list them. They begin with the mon- 
Strous conditions in the transports to the camps, when hundreds of human 
beings are packed into a cattle-car stark naked, glued to each other, and 
shunted back and forth over the countryside for days on end; they continue 
upon arrival at the camp, the well-organized shock of the first hours, the 
Shaving of the head, the grotesque camp clothing; and they end in the utterly 
unimaginable tortures so gauged as not to kill the body, at any event not 
quickly. The aim of all these methods, in any case, is to manipulate the 
human body—with its infinite possibilities of suffering—in such a way as 
to make it destroy the human person as inexorably as do certain mental 
diseases of organic origin. 

It is here that the utter lunacy of the entire process becomes most ap- 
parent. Torture, to be sure, is an essential feature of the whole totalitarian 
police and judiciary apparatus; it is used every day to make people talk. 
This type of torture, since it pursues a definite, rational aim, has certain 
limitations: either the prisoner talks within a certain time, or he is killed. To 
this rationally conducted torture another, irrational, sadistic type was added 
in the first Nazi concentration camps and in the cellars of the Gestapo. 
Carried on for the most part by the SA, it pursued no aims and was not sys- 
tematic, but depended on the initiative of largely abnormal elements. The 
mortality was so high that only a few concentration-camp inmates of 1933 
survived these first years. This type of torture seemed to be not so much a 
calculated political institution as a concession of the regime to its criminal 
and abnormal elements, who were thus rewarded for services rendered. Be- 
hind the blind bestiality of the SA, there often lay a deep hatred and resent- 
ment against all those who were socially, intellectually, or physically better 


156 Bettelheim, op. cit., describes the process by which the guards as well as the 
prisoners became "conditioned" to the life in the camp and were afraid of returning 
to the outer world. 

Rousset, therefore, is right when he insists that the truth is that “victim and execu- 
tioner are alike ignoble; the lesson of the camps is the brotherhood of abjection" (p. 


88). 

3157 Bettelheim, op. cit, describes how “the main concern of the new prisoners 
seemed to be to remain intact as a personality" while the problem of the old pris- 
oners was "how to live as well as possible within the camp." 
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off than themselves, and who now, as if in fulfillment of their wildest dreams, 
were in their power. This resentment, which never died out entirely in the 
camps, strikes us as a last remnant of humanly understandable feeling.158 

The real horror began, however, when the SS took over the administration 
of the camps. The old spontaneous bestiality gave way to an absolutely cold 
and systematic destruction of human bodies, calculated to destroy human 
dignity; death was avoided or postponed indefinitely. The camps were no 
longer amusement parks for beasts in human form, that is, for men who 
really belonged in mental institutions and prisons; the reverse became true; 
they were turned into “drill grounds," on which perfectly normal men were 
trained to be full-fledged members of the SS.1?" 

The killing of man's individuality, of the uniqueness shaped in equal 
parts by nature, will, and destiny, which has become so self-evident a premise 
for all human relations that even identical twins inspire a certain uneasiness, 
creates a horror that vastly overshadows the outrage of the juridical-political 
person and the despair of the moral person. It is this horror that gives rise 


8 Rousset, op. cit., p. 390, reports an SS-man haranguing a professor as follows: 
"You used to be a professor. Well, you're no professor now. You're no big shot any 
more. You're nothing but a little runt now. Just as littl as you can be. I'm the big 
fellow now." 

159 Kogon, op. cit., p. 6, speaks of the possibility that the camps will be maintained 
us training and experimental grounds for the SS. He also gives a good report on the 
difference between the early camps administered by the SA and the later ones under 
the SS. "None of these first camps had more than a thousand inmates. . . . Life in 
them beggared all description. The accounts of the few old prisoners who survived 
those years agree that there was scarcely any form of sadistic perversion that was 
not practiced by the SA men. But they were all acts of individua! bestiality, there was 
still no fully organized cold system, embracing masses of men. This was the accom- 
plishment of the SS" (p. 7). 

This new mechanized system eased the fecling of responsibility as much as was 
humanly possible. When, for instance, the order came to kill every day several hun- 
dred Russian prisoners, the slaughter was performed by shooting through a hole with- 
out seeing the victim. (See Ernest Feder, "Essai.sur la Psychologie de la Terreur," in 
Synthéses, Brussels, 1946.) On the other hand, perversion was artificially produced 
in otherwise normal men. Rousset reports the following from a SS guard: "Usually I 
keep on hitting until 1 ejaculate. | have a wife and three children in Breslau. I used to 
be perfectly normal. That's what they've made of me. Now when they give me a 
pass out of here, | don't go home. 1 don't dare look my wife in the face" (p. 273). 
—The documents from the Hitler era contain numerous testimonials for the average 
normality of those entrusted with carrying out Hitler's program of extermination. A 
good collection is found in Léon Poliakov's “The Weapon of Antisemitism,” published 
by UNESCO in The Third Reich. London, 1955. Most of the men in the units used 
for these purposes were not volunteers but had been drafted from the ordinary police 
for these special assignments. But even ireined SS-men found this kind of duty worse 
than front-line fighting. In his report of a mass execution by the SS, an eyewitness 
gives high praise to this troop which had been so "idealistic" that it was able to bear 
"the entire extermination without the help of liquor." 

_ That one wanted to eliminate all personal motives and passions during the “ex- 
terminations” and hence keep the cruclties to a minimum is revealed by the fact that 
a group of doctors and engineers entrusted with handling the gas installations were 
making constant improvements that were not only desifned to raise the productive 
capacity of the corpse factories but also to accelerate and ease the agony of death. 
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to the nihilistic generalizations which maintain plausibly enough that essen- 
tially all men alike are beasts. Actually the experience of the concen- 
tration camps does show that human beings can be transformed into speci- 
mens of the human animal, and that man's "nature" is only "human" 
insofar as it opens up to man the possibility of becoming something highly 
unnatural, that is, a man. 

After murder of the moral person and annihilation of the juridical person, 
the destruction of the individuality is almost always successful. Conceivably 
some laws of mass psychology may be found to explain why millions of 
human beings allowed themselves to be marched unresistingly into the gas 
chambers, although these laws would explain nothing else but the destruc- 
tion of individuality. It is more significant that tlíose individually condemned 
to death very seldom attempted to take one of their executioners with them, 
that there were scarcely any serious revolts, and that even in the moment 
of liberation there were very few spontaneous massacres of SS men. For to 
destroy individuality is to destroy spontaneity, man's power to begin some- 
thing new out of his own resources, something that cannot be explained on 
the basis of reactions to environment and events.!?! Nothing then remains 
but ghastly marionettes with human faces, which all behave like the dog 
in Pavlov's experiments, which all react with perfect reliability even when 
going to their own death, and which do nothing but react. This is the real 
triumph of the system: “The triumph of the SS demands that the tortured 
victim allow himself to be led to the noose without protesting, that he re- 
nounce and abandon himself to the point of ceasing to affirm his identity. 
And it is not for nothing. It is not gratuitously, out of sheer sadism, that the 
SS men desire his defeat. They know that the system which succeeds in de- 
stroying its victim before he mounts the scaffold . . . is incomparably the 
best for keeping a whole people in slavery. In submission. Nothing is more 
terrible than these processions of human beings going like dummies to their 
death. The man who sees this says to himself: *For them to be thus reduced, 
what power must be concealed in the hands of the masters,’ and he turns 
away, full of bitterness but defeated." !? 

If we take totalitarian aspirations seriously and refuse to be misled by the 


360 This is very prominent in Rousset's work. "The social conditions of life in the 
camps have transformed the great mass of inmates, both the Germans and the de- 


portees, regardless of their previous social position and education . . . into a de- 
generate rabble, entirely submissive to the primitive refiexes of the animal instinct” 
(p. 183). 


361 In this context also belongs the astonishing rarety of suicides in the carhps. Suicide 
occurred far more often before arrest and deportation than in the camp itself, which 
is of course partly explained by the fact that every attempt was made to prevent sui- 
cides which are, after all, spontaneous acts. From the statistical material for Buchen- 
wald (Nazi Conspiracy, WW. 800 ff.) it is evident that scarcely more than one-half 
per cent of the deaths could be traced to suicide, that frequently there were only two 
suicides per year, although in the same year the total number of deaths reached 3,516. 
The reports from Russian camps mention the same phenomenon. Cf.. for instance. 
Starlinger, op. cit., p. 57. 

82 Rousset, op. cit.. p. 525. 
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common-sense assertion that they are utopian and unrealizable, it develops 
that the society of the dying established in the camps is the only form of 
society in which it is possible to dominate man entirely. Those who aspire 
to total domination must liquidate all spontaneity, such as the mere existence 
of individuality will always engender, and track it down in its most private 
forms, regardless of how unpolitical and harmless these may seem. Pavlov's 
dog, the human specimen reduced to the most elementary reactions, the 
bundie of reactions that can always be liquidated and replaced by other 
bundles of reactions that behave in exactly the same way, is the model 
“citizen” of a totalitarian state; and such a citizen can be produced only 
imperfectly outside of the camps. 

The uselessness of the camps, their cynically admitted anti-utility, is only 
apparent. In reality they are more essential to the preservation of the regime's 
power than any of its other institutions. Without concentration camps, with- 
out the undefined fear they inspire and the very well-defined training they 
offer in totalitarian domination, which can nowhere else be fully tested with 
all of its most radical possibilities, a totalitarian state can neither inspire 
its nuclear troops with fanaticism nor maintain a whole people in complete 
apathy. The dominating and the dominated would only too quickly sink 
back into the “old bourgeois routine"; after early “excesses,” they would 
succumb to everyday life with its human laws; in short, they would develop 
in the direction which all observers counseled by common sense were so 
prone to predict. The tragic fallacy of all these prophecies; originating in a 
world that was still safe, was to suppose that there was such a thing as one 
human nature established for all time, to identify this human nature with 
history, and thus to declare that the idea of total domination was not only 
inhuman but also unrealistic. Meanwhile we have learned that the power of 
man is so great that he really can be what he wishes to be. 

It is in the very nature of totalitarian regimes to demand unlimited power. 
Such power can only be secured if literally all men, without a single excep- 
tion, are reliably dominated in every aspect of their life. In the realm of 
foreign affairs new neutral territories must constantly be subjugated, while 
at home ever-new human groups must be mastered in expanding concentra- 
tion camps, or, when circumstances require liquidated to make room for 
others. The question of opposition is unimportant both in foreign and 
domestic affairs. Any neutrality, indeed any spontaneously given friendship, 
is from the standpoint of totalitarian domination just as dangerous as open 
hostility, precisely because spontaneity as such, with its incalculability, is 
the greatest of all obstacles to total domination over man. The Communists 
of non-Communist countries, who fled or were called to Moscow, learned 
by bitter experience that they constituted a menace to the Soviet Union. Con- 
vinced Communists are in this sense, which alone has any reality today, 
just as ridiculous and just as menacing to the regime in Russia, as, for 
example, the convinced Nazis of the Róhm faction were to the Nazis. 

What makes conviction and opinion of any sart so ridiculous and dan- 
gerous under totalitarian conditions is that totalitarian regimes take the 
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greatest pride in having no need of them, or of any human help of any kind. 
Men insofar as they are more than animal reaction and fulfillment of func- 
tions are entirely superfluous to totalitarian regimes. Totalitarianism strives 
not toward despotic rule over men, but toward a system in which men are 
superfluous. Total power can be achieved and safeguarded only in a world 
of conditioned reflexes, of marionettes without the slightest trace of spon- 
taneity. Precisely because man's resources are so great, he can be fully 
dominated only when he becomes a specimen of the animal-species man. 

Therefore character is a threat and even the most unjust legal rules are 
an obstacle; but individuality, anything indeed that distinguishes one man 
from another, is intolerable. As long as all men have not been made equally 
superfluous—and this has been accomplished only in concentration camps 
—the ideal of totalitarian domination has not been achieved. Totalitarian 
states strive constantly, though never with complete success, to establish 
the superfluity of man—by the arbitrary selection of various groups for con- 
centration camps, by constant purges of the ruling apparatus, by mass 
liquidations. Common sense protests desperately that the masses are sub- 
missive and that all this gigantic apparatus of terror is therefore superfluous; 
if they were capable of telling the truth, the totalitarian rulers would reply: 
The apparatus seems superfluous to you only because it serves to make men 
superfluous. 


The totalitarian attempt to make men superfluous reflects the experience 
of modern masses of their superfluity on an overcrowded earth. The world 
of the dying, in which men are taught they are superfluous through a way 
of life in which punishment is meted out without connection with crime, in 
which exploitation is practiced without profit, and where work is performed 
without product, is a place where senselessness is daily produced anew. Yet, 
within the framework of the totalitarian ideology, nothing could be more 
sensible and logical; if the inmates are vermin, it is logical that they should 
be killed by poison gas; if they are degenerate, they should not be allowed 
to contaminate the population; if they have “slave-like souls” (Himmler), 
no one should waste his time trying to re-educate them. Seen through the 
eyes of the ideology, the trouble with the camps is almost that they make 
too much sense, that the execution of the doctrine is too consistent. 

While the totalitarian regimes are thus resolutely and cynically emptying 
the world of the only thing that makes sense to the utilitarian expectations 
of common sense, they impose upon it at the same time a kind of super- 
sense which the ideologies actually always meant when they pretended to 
have found the key to history or the solution to the riddles of the universe. 
Over and above the senselessness of totalitarian society is enthroned the 
ridiculous supersense of its ideological superstition. Ideologies are harmless, 
uncritical, and arbitrary opinions only as long as they are not believed in 
seriously. Once their claim to total validity is taken literally they become the 
nuclei of logical systems in which, as in the systems of paranoiacs, every- 
thing follows comprehensibly and even compulsorily once the first premise 
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is accepted. The insanity of such systems lies not only in their first premise 
but in the very logicality with which they are constructed. The curious logi- 
cality of all isms, their simple-minded trust in the salvation value of stub- 
-born devotion without regard for specific, varying factors, already harbors 
the first germs of totalitarian contempt for reality and factuality. 

Common sense trained in utilitarian thinking is helpless against this ideo- 
logical supersense, since totalitarian regimes establish a functioning world 
of no-sense. The ideological contempt for factuality still contained the proud 
assumption of human mastery over the world; it is, after all, contempt for 
reality which makes possible changing the world, the erection of the human 
artifice. What destroys the element of pride in the totalitarian contempt for 
reality (and thereby distinguishes it radically from revolutionary theories 
and attitudes) is the supersense which gives the contempt for reality its 
cogency, logicality, and consistency. What makes a truly totalitarian device 
out of the Bolshevik claim that the present Russian system is superior. to 
all others is the fact that the totalitarian ruler draws from this claim the logi- 
cally impeccable conclusion that without this system people never could 
have built such a wonderful thing as, let us say, a subway; from this, he 
again draws the logical conclusion that anyone who knows of the existence 
of the Paris subway is a suspect because he may cause people to doubt that 
one can do things only in the Bolshevik way. This leads to the final conclu- 
sion that in order to remain a loyal Bolshevik, you have to destroy the Paris 
subway. Nothing matters but consistency. 

With these new structures, built on the strength of supersense and driven 
by the motor of logicality, we are indeed at the end of the bourgeois era of 
profits and power, as well as at the end of imperialism and expansion. The 
aggressiveness of totalitarianism springs not from lust for power, and if it 
feverishly seeks to expand, it does so neither for expansion's sake nor for 
profit, but only for ideological reasons: to make the world consistent, to 
prove that its respective supersense has been right. 

It is chiefly for the sake of this supersense, for the sake of complete con- 
sistency, that it js necessary for totalitarianism to destroy every trace of 
what we commonly call human dignity. For respect for human dignity implies 
the recognition of my fellow-men or our fellow-nations as subjects, as builders 
of worlds or cobuilders of a common world. No ideology which aims at the 
explanation of all historical events of the past and at mapping out the 
course of all events of the future can bear the unpredictability which springs 
from the fact that men are creative, that they can bring forward something 
so new that nobody ever foresaw it. 

What totalitarian ideologies therefore aim at is not the transformation 
of the outside world or the revolutionizing transmutation of society, but 
the transformation of human nature itself. The concentration camps are the 
laboratories where changes in human nature are tested, and their shame- 
fuiness therefore is not just the business of their inmates and those who run 
them according to strictly "scientific" standards; it is the concern of all 
men. Suffering, of which there has been always too much on earth, is not 
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the issue, nor is the number of victims. Human nature as such is at stake, 
and even though it seems that these experiments succeed not in changing 
man but only in destroying him, by creating a society in which the nihilistic 
banality of homo homini lupus is consistently realized, one should bear in 
mind the necessary limitations to an experiment which requires global con- 
trol in order to show conclusive results. 

Until now the totalitarian belief that everything is possible seems to have 
proved only that everything can be destroyed. Yet, in their effort to prove 
that everything is possible, totalitarian regimes have discovered without 
knowing it that there are crimes which men can neither punish nor forgive. 
When the impossible was made possible it became the unpunishable, unfor- 
givable absolute evil which could no longer be understood and explained 
by the evil motives of self-interest, greed, covetousness, resentment, lust for 
power, and cowardice; and which therefore anger could not revenge, love 
could not endure, friendship could not forgive. Just as the victims in the 
death factories or the holes of oblivion are no longer “human” in the eyes 
of their executioners, so this newest species of criminals is beyond the pale 
even of solidarity in human sinfulness. 

It is inherent in our entire philosophical tradition that we cannot conceive 
of a “radical evil,” and this is true both for Christian theology, which con- 
ceded even to the Devil himself a celestial origin, as well as for Kant, the 
only philosopher who, in the word he coined for it, at least must have sus- 
pected the existence of this evil even though he immediately rationalized it 
in the concept of a “perverted ill will" that could be explained by compre- 
hensible motives. Therefore, we actually have nothing to fall back on in 
order to understand a phenomenon that nevertheless confronts us with its 
overpowering reality and breaks down all standards we know. There is only 
one thing that seems to be discernible: we may say that radical evil has 
emerged in connection with a system in which all men have become equally 
superfluous. The manipulators of this system believe in their own super- 
fluousness as much as in that of all others, and the totalitarian murderers 
are all the more dangerous because they do not care if they themselves are 
alive or dead, if they ever lived or never were born. The danger of the corpse 
factories and holes of oblivion is that today, with populations and home- 
lessness everywhere on the increase, masses of people are continuously ren- 
dered superfiuous if we continue to think of our world in utilitarian terms. 
Political, social, and economic events everywhere are in a silent conspiracy 
with totalitarian instruments devised for making men superfluous. The im- 
plied temptation is well understood by the utilitarian common sense of the 
masses, who in most countries are too desperate to retain much fear of 
death. The Nazis and the Bolsheviks can be sure that their factories of 
annihilation which demonstrate the swiftest solution to the problem of over- 
population, of economically superfluous and socially rootless human masses, 
are as much of an attraction as a warning. Totalitarian solutions may well 
survive the fall of totalitarian regimes in the form of strong temptations 
which will come up whenever it seems impossible to alleviate political, social, 
or economic misery in a manner worthy of man. 


